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BOOK REVIEWS 

Italy's Foreign and Colonial Policy. By Senator Tommaso Tittoni. 
Translated by Baron Bernardo Quaranta di San Severino. New 
York:E. P. Dutton & Co. 1915. pp.334. 

This volume is not a treatise upon the foreign and colonial policy 
of Italy, but a collection of speeches delivered before the Italian 
Parliament during the years 1903-1909 when Signor Tittoni was Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, on matters dealing with foreign politics, emigra- 
tion and colonial affairs. It is an excellent translation of Senator Tit- 
toni's book entitled Sei Anni Politica Estera, prepared for Anglo-Saxon 
readers with the "hope that, through the perusal of these pages com- 
ing from one of our leading political men, a statesman of the greatest 
integrity, wisdom and ability, they may become acquainted with the 
true spirit which animates Italian foreign policy." The work is dedi- 
cated to the noted British statesman, Arthur James Balfour, and con- 
tains an illuminating preface by Senator Maggiorino Ferraris, editor of 
La Nuova Antologia and Minister of Posts and Telegraphs from 1893 
to 1896, on Italian foreign policy. 

The book is divided into three parts: Italy's Foreign Policy; Emigra- 
tion; and Italy's Colonial Policy. At this time when the attention of 
American readers has been particularly drawn to foreign politics, they 
will find the first and the third portions of the volume most interesting 
and suggestive. " The principal quality of any foreign policy, " declares 
Signor Tittoni, "must be its continuity." And in his speeches the 
Foreign Minister shows how Italy has preserved continuity in its own 
foreign policy by adhering strictly and persistently to a few vital prin- 
ciples. The foundations of her policy rest on the preservation of peace, 
the maintenance of the Triple Alliance together with a determination 
at the same time to "uphold and consolidate our sincere friendship 
with England and France," and the advancement of the legitimate 
interests of the Italian people with as little friction and as little conflict 
with the rights of other states as possible. It is well-known how faith- 
ful Italy has been to the first two of these principles. During the past 
twenty-five years, she has played a prominent part in every movement 
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to preserve the peace of Europe; and, in spite of the doubts of her sin- 
cerity and diplomatic ability raised by some interested statesmen — 
both within and without her domains, — she has succeeded in a remarka- 
ble way in remaining true to all her obligations as a member of the 
Triple Alliance, while cultivating successfully the friendship of, and 
intercourse with, the "Entente" states. Her success, and her ability 
to silence all critics, has arisen from the recognition of her leaders that 
the success of any foreign policy depends upon "the confidence it in- 
spires" and the "forces at its command," and that no program of 
dexterity or makeshifts would stand the pressure of modern demands 
or inspire the respect of other nations. Senator Tittoni was determined 
that "no reservation, no hidden meaning, no ambiguity" should charac- 
terize Italian diplomacy; and one can truthfully say that this straight- 
forward dealing has been a leading factor in Italian foreign relations, 
not only during his term of office as Foreign Minister, but also through- 
out the last quarter of a century. They have tried earnestly and con- 
sistently to establish reciprocal relations between Italy and all other 
powers; and, if all the European states had been as conscientious in 
their efforts along this line, there might have been no European war 
today. 

One of the most important features of the Triple Alliance was the 
bond of unity it created between Austria and Italy. The people of 
these two countries have no great love for one another or natural bonds 
of affinity; but the two governments — so long enemies — were quick to 
recognize the value of a mutual friendship. Italy, feeling that the 
alliance with Austria was indispensable to the preservation of the balance 
of influence in the Mediterranean, the protection of the trade of the 
Adriatic, and the maintenance of peace in Southeastern Europe, cul- 
tivated earnestly and skillfully the friendship of the Austro-Hungarian 
Kingdom. "We believe," declared Tittoni, "that the alliance with 
Austria should be maintained, and that our friendship with this nation 
should remain whole-hearted and sincere"; and he succeeded in securing 
with Austria "a clear and precise mutual understanding, free from all 
restrictions, reservations and hidden meanings." If the Hapsburg 
Monarchy had tried as hard and as honestly to cultivate the friendship 
of the Italian Kingdom, conditions would have been very different at 
the opening of the war in July, 1914, and it might have proved possible 
to have secured an international hearing on the Servian question in 
place of an appeal to arms. 
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The clearness of the Italian recognition of the rights and interests 
of other states in the field of commercial, economic and colonial de- 
velopment is evident throughout the volume. And their just estimate 
and intelligent application of the principle that the vital interests of a 
nation can only be advanced with security and precision through a 
spirit of reciprocity and conciliation, is here fully demonstrated. " There 
is room in the Balkan Peninsula for the legitimate interests of Austro- 
Hungary and Italy," said Tittoni on one occasion, "There is equally 
room in the Balkan Peninsula for the legitimate interests of all civilized 
states, as well as first of all for those of the Balkan States." After the 
defeat of General Baratieri and the loss of their protectorate over 
Abyssinia in 1896, the Italian authorities experienced considerable 
difficulty in adjusting boundaries and establishing satisfactory relations 
between Abyssinia and their East African colonies. England and France 
also possessed certain special interests in Abyssinia. After some delay 
Italy joined Great Britain and France in the guarantee treaty of 1906, 
which preserves the independence and integrity of Abyssinia and secures 
the interests of all three of the interested states, including those of 
Italian Eritrea, Somaliland, the Benadir and their hinterland. Thus 
the Italian Government by generous cooperation and the recognition 
of the rights of other states, gained not only protection for her own 
legitimate interests, but the confidence and friendship of her two East 
African neighbors. 

Since then, this spirit of conciliation and concession has been notice- 
able in the conduct of all her colonial politics, as when the Italian offi- 
cials permitted the British to cross the border of Somaliland in their 
pursuit of the Mullah and later cooperated in securing the peaceful 
submission of the Mullah on their own territory. And Italy has shown 
a decided improvement in her colonial methods and in the conduct of 
colonial affairs. Her statesmen have learned at last how to handle the 
African peoples successfully and how to win their confidence. In the 
closing chapters of this volume, attention is called to the remarkable 
way in which Italy occupied the whole of the Benadir district in Somal- 
iland in two years at a cost of 2,000,000 lire. Across the Jube river, 
in two campaigns in 1902 and 1903 and 1903 and 1904 Great Britain 
spent 62,000,000 lire; and Germany expended over 335,000,000 lire 
during the years 1904-1906 in putting down the Herero uprising in 
German Southwest Africa. 

Norman Dwight Harris. 



